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The Scandinavian-American. By Alfred O. Fonkalsrtjd, Ph.D., 
with the collaboration of Beatrice Stevenson, Ph.D. Min- 
neapolis: K. C. Holter Publishing Co., 1915. Pp. 167. 

This is the sort of book of which we may anticipate many more from 
representatives of different nationalities as they become able to look at 
themselves objectively but before they have lost sympathy and linguistic 
connection with their parent stock. This book is based on a Doctor's 
thesis at New York University and shows some of the limitations of 
a work written for such a purpose. 

We are given the romantic and traditional as well as the historical 
background of the Scandinavian, and an account of the immigration and 
settlement in America. A great deal is made of the racial qualities 
which are manifested by North Europeans, and especially the Germans, 
in common with the Scandinavians, the word "race" being used some- 
what loosely. It is unfortunate that more definiteness is not used in 
distinguishing Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes, for notwithstanding 
their close relationship, their institutions are separate and their national- 
isms often antagonistic. 

The Scandinavian assimilates too quickly; he forgets his language 
and is unable consciously to contribute to America much that is of 
value in his institutions. In recent years increasing efforts have been 
made to prevent the rapid loss of language. This has been done chiefly 
by the Lutheran church, to which the vast majority of the Scandinavians 
belong. The purpose is partly nationalistic, but mostly religious, and 
a great many schools have been founded, including high schools and 
colleges. The church is the most significant force in the life of the 
Scandinavian-American, and is described at some length. The eco- 
nomic, political, literary, and social contributions to American life are 
also set forth. 

Herbert Adolphus Miller 

Obeelin College 



The Industrial and Commercial Schools of the United States and 

Germany. By Frederick William Roman, Ph.D. New 

York: Putnam, 1915. Pp. xv+352. $1.50. 

This volume is the outcome of an investigation of the German 

school system, made by the author, who was commissioned by Governor 

Beckham, of Kentucky, to report the results of such an investigation to 

the State Superintendent of Education of Kentucky. While in Germany 

he took a course of instruction at Berlin University on the purposes and 



